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The great daily newspapers of England are full of unheard-of
diatribes against this accursed sculptor, who, as an enemy of all
puritanism, has the temerity to strike out in quest of a noncon-
formist ideal. He is accused of disowning his ancestors, he is
charged with infamy. It is no longer criticism, it is prejudice, it-
is attack, it is sometimes even slander, slander trimmed with
threats. For certain journalists go so far as to demand tlie removal
from this saldn, resounding with the din of their outcry, such pan
of the exhibit as, so these hypercritics pretend, is an offence to good
taste and consummate in its ugliness. The public provides a chorus
to these would-be extinguishers of the flames of genius, and few
and far between are those who-, recognising the metamorphism of
art, form up at the side of the master, and at the risk of falling
foul of the blows dealt out, bravely defend his virile and
transforming philosophy.

Intellectual circles on the other side of the Channel are in a
ferment. Revolt is not yet an actual fact, although in the exhibition
rooms revolt is already in evidence. But a scandal it is. Or rather
it is the acute climax of a scandal begun some two years ago.
At that time there were unveiled on the building of the St. James's
Park Station of the Underground, two enormous stone groups by
Epstein, which let loose a furious campaign of protest. The removal
from the Leicester Galleries of the marble statue representing
" Genesis " is being demanded. These two groups are still in
place, although repeated attempts were made to damage them, jto
degrade them and to destroy them because they upset conventional
standards, Nevertheless, there they still are. A day will come,
no doubt, when it will be discovered that in them reside the aesthetic
aspirations of a disturbed epoch trying to find its bearings. Tfien,
in their turn, these pieces, subversive at the present time, will have
become classic,

These two gigantic groups, hewn with a passionate and mys-
terious brutality, and reminiscent of the earliest works of Chaldea
and ancient Greece, conjure up " Day'1 and "Night". If we
are far from Michelangelo who, in the Florentine mausoleums of
the Medicis, treated these subjects with divine splendour, we are
nevertheless on a plane of monumexitalism identical with that on
which Buonarroti set his enchanting creations. " Day" shows a
nude, bearded man, seated, holding with both hands, between Ms
knees, a child clasping his neck. In " Night", a sort of frefe
'transposition of the " Pietk", we see a woman^ also seated, but